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Pusuic Law 601, 79TH CoNGREss 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Rute X 


SEC 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 


* + * * x * * 
17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 


Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


* + * * * * a 

(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * * *~ * * * 


Rute XII 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent re- 


ports and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. 








RULES ADOPTED BY THE 83D CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1957 


* * ** * * * * 


Rute X 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Congress, 


~ * * * ~ + * 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine members. 
7 * * ~* ~ * * 
Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


” * * ~ * * * 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time, investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the prod ction of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * * a « * * 


26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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FOREWORD 


In the following pages the Committee on Un-American Activities 
reprints a series of five articles about American counterspy Boris 
Morros, written by Chairman Francis E. Walter and published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer in the September 29 through October 3, 1957, 
issues. 

The story of Boris Morros has a significance far beyond the valuable 
and patriotic exploits through which he was able to uncover agents 
of the international Soviet apparatus. It demonstrates, with new 
emphasis, the constant, secret warfare of the Communist empire 
against the United States and its free world allies; and as Mr. Morros 
himself has stated in his consultations with the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the people of the United States must be made con- 
scious of the “great danger that looks us straight in theeye. Itis much 
more dangerous, and much more serious, than any of us can even 
imagine.” It is a danger which is heightened by the fact that it lies 
hidden from our view and stems in many cases from persons who 
would not ordinarily be suspect as agents of the Kremlin. It should 
not be forgotten that Boris Morros himself, whom the Soviets regarded 
as one of their most important instruments of espionage in the West, 
had no affiliation with the Communist Party or any Communist 
fronts. It can be seen that he or anyone like him aoa have sworn 
under oath that he was not a Communist and never had been a Com- 
munist, and vet could have been in the dedicated service of the Soviet 
‘Union. 

The facts brought to light by Mr. Morros have become familiar to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities over the years as a result 
of its constant concern with the Soviet underground apparatus. Much 
of the material provided by Mr. Morros proved to be connective links 
to information which the committee already had in its possession. As 
a result, the committee has been able to uncover new areas and tech- 
niques of the Communist operation and has been able to identify a 
growing number of persons who are or were implicated in that oper- 
ation. As an example, one individual, Wilfred Lumer, was found to 
have gained access even te the inner reaches of the Congress of the 
United States. 

As the Communist Party itself loses favor and popularity, the Soviet 
Union will resort with mounting vigor to the alternative methods 
of political subversion and espionage. To appraise this development 
accurately, the story of Boris Morros is a velvebie key. 
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A STORY OF THE MAN WHO FOOLED THE KREMLIN 


By Representative Francis E. Walter, Chairman, Committee on 
Un-American Activities 


Fellow Americans, meet Boris Morros. 

He is an immigrant who served his adopted country in one of the 
most dangerous ways a man could find. For more than 10 years, 
he lived a double life. 

The Russians thought he was their spy. His American friends 
thought he was a Communist. In reality, he was working for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He was helping to rid this country 
of agents of the Soviet conspiracy, many of whom were native Amert- 
cans whose aims were espionage and treason. 

As soon as the FBI and the Department of Justice completed their 
interrogation of Morros, the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities invited him to tell his story under oath in an executive staff 
consultation held in New York August 16, 1957. 

Because it is in the public interest and because | consider it impera- 
tive that my fellow Americans know of the intensity of the Soviet 
conspiracy, I am revealing Boris Morros’ direct statements before com- 
mittee operatives. 

This is not the whole story. It cannot be, for I would not do any- 
thing to jeopardize our national security. 

But the story is complete enough to give you the idea that we are 
fighting an enemy that would stop at nothing to have Americans 
slaving in the Soviet Union and the Red flag flying over the United 
States. 

This then is the story of Boris Morros, spy and counterspy. 

Morros is a sensitive, dynamic, extremely intelligent man with a 
fantastic memory. He went high in the Red setup—to the Kremlin 
itself—but vou must remember one thing: no matter where it operates 
or who operates in it, the leadership of the Russian conspiracy is in 
the hands of the Russians. Some of the leaders come here as part, of 
trade organizations, others are attached to the embassy or consular 
staffs. 

But the leaders—the men and women who make the decisions—are 
Russians. I have learned this from contact with Morros and through 
testimony before the committee of Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley. 

Morros had two things to learn once he became enmeshed with the 


Reds. 
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First, that their purpose was espionage. He learned it slowly, but 
when he did, he went to the FBI. As he told the committee in staff 
consultation: 


And all this came in doses, in Hormel package doses, if I may say so. So the 
whole thing came like a book—not at once but gradually. And when it gradually 
came, that is why I made the connection. 


He was badgered to cooperate. He plaved the reluctant servant. 
He waited as long as he dared and finally, in his own words: 


I say this is becoming too serious. I cannot be my own investigator. If | 
wait, I will wait too long. I have to go to the Government. 


Secondly, Morros had to learn the magnitude of the Red espionage 
setup. This he realized only’ after he went to Moscow, ostensibly to 
peddle motion pictures but in reality to receive orders. According to 
the off-the-record notes made during our interviews, Morros said he 
spent hours every day in the conspirative department—as he called 


it—listening to the Russians tell him how he was to help destroy 
America. 


Much of the material Morros gave our committee appears in the 
transcript of his testimony. Likewise, much cannot be committed 
to the record. Some of the things he said cannot be repeated at the 
risk of damaging our counterespionage operations. 

There came a time when Morros was summoned to the Kremlin. 
He had to go and he went as an American spying on America for the 
Soviets. But his experience on the train from Warsaw to Moscow 
is interesting and informative. Here it is, in Morros’ own words: 


My trip to Moscow was not very pleasant. On the other trains we had plenty 
of tea, but this trip wasn’t pleasant and that is what annoyed me. It is a little 
detail I want vou to remember. There were two drawing rooms next to me occu- 
pied by a colonel and his wife and a baby boy three years old, and he was playing 
in the corridor with a gun, and I like children, and I said, ow ho are you shooting 
at?” And he said, ‘An American.’ 

That poisoned me. They mean it. I want you to know they are lovely 
people— Russians—they are sentimental, fine people, but this is the line they are 
all trained in by the Army. The official line is to hate America and Americans. 
A kid of three years old. I mean, you know, you will pardon me if I say our kids 
were shooting Japs during the war. But this was no more war. This was a 
friendly nation and they were going around shooting Americans. 

This was a three-year-old boy. I am talking of 1950. The kid was born in 
1947. You understand what I mean? 

Not to forget, I will mention the next little thing. It is not important, but still 
it is important. I want you to see. At the station, with the Intourist girl, 
changing trains and stations, waiting for five hours for the next train, and there 
is a professional—you know, a professional man who reads a book with his glasses 
down on his nose, and next to him is his wife with her legs, you know, on top of 
some baggage. 

And she looks up at me and says, “‘An American?” I said, ‘‘American,”’ speak- 
ing English. I am not in a Russian overcoat. I am in my simple camelhair 
coat, or whatever. And she says, “‘Did you see our new highways?” 

I said, “Yes. Fine.’’ She says, ‘‘You know who built them?’ I said no. 
She says, “German war prisoners. Too bad we didn’t finish yet the roads and 
they sent the war prisoners back. But soon we will have better workers.” 

I said, ‘‘Who?’”’ 

She said, ‘‘American war prisoners.”’ 

Do you hear me? 

Her husband looked up and says, “Hmm. Stupid woman. What are you 
talking about?” 

She said, ‘‘Didn’t you tell it to me yesterday?’’ 

You know, how can you forget? This is the military line and this is the official 
hatred, no question about it. Let us stop being naive, I say to you. Do you 
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know what I mean? Thisis what I mean. This is a better story than anything 
else I can tell you. 

The committee interviewed Morros solely to help us determine the 
legislative needs of the Nation. Perhaps we will hear from him again. 
We expect to hear from people he mentioned. In this way, we can 
draw up legislation to help combat the Russian conspiracy. 

I can assure you that wie Morros told us will help. Much of it 
is new and will furnish us with leads. Much of what he said will 
confirm previous information we had—for example, that which we 
learned from Chambers and Miss Bentley. 

Morros told us he looked upon his job as a duty to his adopted 
country. To him, being a counterspy for the FBI was as much a 
duty as registering for the draft or voting in an election. He is one 
of the few people who get the opportunity to serve our Nation in this 
important—though dangerous—way. He is one of even fewer people 
who take that opportunity. 

His friends—the patriotic ones—hated him for what they thought 
he was doing. A personality in the motion picture and music worlds, 
his life was like a book. The last chapters, revealed before the 
Federal Grand Jury, to the FBI, to our committee, and now to the 
public for the first time, surely have a surprise ending. 

On March 5, 1950, a nationally syndicated column in The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer commented: 

“Tt would be interesting to know what took Boris Morros to 
Moscow, what he gave to get in, and what he came out with.” 

All this time, Morros was bursting at the seams. I see by notes 
taken in consultations with him that he wanted in the worst way to 
tell the world he was not a Red. He told the committee staff he 
would have given anything for his friends not to hate him. 

And now, he tells us, he can determine which of those friends were 
really pro-Communist. This group crosses the street when they see 
him coming. 

But silence was the penalty Morros had to pay for helping his 
country fight the threat to his homeland. Gregarious as he was, he 
remained silent. 

His wife went to Moscow with him, yet she knew nothing about 
what he was doing. His 98-year-old father didn’t know either. The 
closest Morros ever came to telling his father was when the old man 
wept over what the Russians did to his other children. 

“Don’t worry, Papa,” Morros would say soothingly. “I take care 
of them, don’t worry.’ 

One interesting fact we learned from Morros’ statements was that 
he never was asked to join the Communist Party. In fact, he never 
came in contact with an American member of the party in ‘his espio- 
nage work. 

his confirmed our previous information that while the Soviets use 
the party for other work, they never use its members for espionage. 
The Sterns, the Sobles, Albam, Jane Foster Zlatovsky—none was a 
member of the party. They, plus the Spitzes and scores of others 
were made known to the FBI in the biggest espionage haul in history. 

Boris Morros’ work made that haul possible. 

The staff of the committee first contacted Morros shortly after he 
appeared before the Federal Grand Jury in New York last January to 
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give testimony that resulted in the indictment of the Sobles and 
Albam. 

Although we questioned him at that time, it was agreed by Morros, 
the United States Attorney, and the committee that we would not call 
him until the Government completed its case against those indicted on 
the basis of his testimony. 

The more I heard about Morros’ work and his harrowing experiences, 
the more admiration I had for a man who laid everything aside to 
help his country. 

It took a master to carry out his dangerous assignment. It took a 
man who could act well and take orders well. It took a man with 
nerve. 





U. S. UNDERCOVER AGENT BECOMES RED ESPIONAGE 
BOSS 


Boris Morros was a “natural” as a Russian spy. They figured he 
couldn’t miss. Perhaps that’s why they tabbed him to be one of 
their top agents in the United States. 

Perhaps that’s why, though he started as a subordinate to Jack 
Soble, now awaiting sentence on an espionage charge,’ he ended up 
as Soble’s boss. 

Perhaps that’s why, though he was a counterspy for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation all the time, for 10 years he was a respected 
member of the Red espionage ring. 

Perhaps that’s why he got as high as the Kremlin while others 
were relegated to lower positions in the Red table of organization. 

Wherever the Russians send an agent, that spy has a perfect reason 
for being there. Boris Morros has a good reason to be anywhere in 
the world. His recording business—the business he had built up 
for his son when the youngster finished military service—would have 
been a made-to-order cover for espionage activities. The idea failed, 
however, because Morros and Alfred Stern couldn’t get along. 

As part of his motion-picture business, he had to travel all over 
the world. Moreover, he speaks nine languages, including English 
and Russian. 

But the recording business seems to be the answer. In fact, we 
have had prior experience with music companies as covers for Russian 
espionage work. 

The first spying operation in the United States was uncovered in 
1921, when the Soviet Union sent an unofficial trade organization to 
this country. As soon as the purpose of the group was discovered, its 
members were deported. Among those sent home was Arthur Adams. 

Shortly before the Second World War, the same Arthur Adams 
reentered the United States, this time with a Canadian passport, and 
managed to remain throughout hostilities. He conducted atomic 
espionage while traveling through the Nation as a representative of the 
Keystone Recording Co. 

The Russians didn’t care who worked inside the shop for the Boris 
Morros Music Co. They were interested only in having Morros hire 
their agents as salesmen and traveling representatives, training them, 
and sending them all over the country. 

Because many things Morros told the staff of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities are so “‘hot,’’ some of the material was taken 
in off-the-record conversations rather than in testimony recorded by 
a stenographer. 

I therefore am making reference to both the record of the consulta- 
tions and the notes taken by the staff personnel. 

It all started in the 1930’s when Morros was manager of the Para- 
mount Theater in New York. A man he described as a ‘‘nondescript 
booking agent’’ submitted two prospects for a stage show. The first, 
Morros accepted after changing the youngster’s name from Jackie 


| Soble pleaded guilty to the charge and was sentenced on October 8, 1957. 
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Poren to Bobby Breen. The second, he rejected because it sounded 
funny and nontheatrical. 

His name was Leon Trotsky. 

A short time later, Morros told the committee, a man who called 
himself Melamet approached him at lunch in the Hotel Astor, across 
the street from the Paramount. He identified himself as a representa- 
tive of Amtorg, the Russian trade organization, and spoke about 
sending packages to Morros’ parents in the Soviet Union. 


And in the conversation during lunch, somehow he mentioned that he heard 
I am about to book Trotsky in the Paramount Theater— 


Morros said: 


This is actually the very first infiltration—how it started. I was about to make 
a joke but I saw the man is not to smile, or that is no joke to him. 
And he says, “I will help you in your packages, but don’t book Trotsky.”’ 
Since I have already denied the agency and never considered it seriously, so I 
take it for granted and get the favor for nothing. So I said, ‘I am not going to 
book Trotsky,” or something like that. 


A year or two later, Melamet again approached Morros. This time, 
it was on the lot of the Paramount Studios in Hollywood. This time, 
his name was not Melamet. It was Edward Herbert, or Herbert 
Edwards—Morros cannot recall for sure. Herbert or Edwards would 
come to the studio and collect packages of food and clothing to be 
shipped to Morros’ parents. 


he next thing Morros knew, Melamet—alias Edwards or Herbert— 


showed - again, under another name. This time his name was 
Vassili Zubilin. 


Here, from the transcript, are Morros’ statements: 


Q—But when, approximately, did Zubilin get in touch with you? 

A—lIn 1936, the first time. 

Q—What was he doing then? 

A—I don’t know, I don’t know. That I don’t know. 

Q—It was in 1936 that you first met him as Edward Herbert or Herbert 
Edwards? 

A—I didn’t know the name Zubilin until 1942. 

Q—But the man you knew as Zubilin was the first man you met in 1936 as 
either Herbert Edwards or Edward Herbert? 

A—That is correct. 

Q—When did you meet him again and he introduced himself to you as Zubilin? 

A—In 1942. And I believe I am not mistaken—I usually always connect with 
my productions—I was making a picture called ‘‘Tales of Manhattan’’—and it 
was during the production that I met him under the name of Zubilin. 
Q—At that time, was he connected with the consulate in Los Angeles? 

A—No. He introduced himself at that time as the second or third secretariat 

of the embassy in Washington. 





Zubilin asked if Morros wanted to send more packages. The 
producer declined. His mother had died, he dxplaiti’, and he 
already had made overtures toward bringing his father to the United 
States. 

“Don’t worry, I will make all the arrangements,” Zubilin told 
Morros. And the old man came—the only passenger on a Liberty 
ship—his way from Vladivostok to Seattle, Wash., paved by the 
master spy. 

Morros told the committee staff: 


After my father arrived, Zubilin, let’s call him, or what-not, started to try to 
collect for the favor he has given me. Infiltrations. 
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Well, | gave him arguments. I don’t have the time to make a success of the 
record company. I have to devote my time, and I cannot, because I am a pro- 
ducer, a director, an electrician. 

That is because I try to save expenses. Iam giving you the whole truth as it 
is. Oh yes, he gave me the ultimatum and of course I didn’t keep. So he would 
call me up, and the ultimatum offer—if you are not going to, you still have rela- 
tives over there, and it will be bad, and we have long arms, we can reach you 
here, we can reach you there, I showed you I have power, and I have power all 
over. 


I don’t want to overdramatize it. I want to give you the facts. 


Morros related that he was driven to Ridgefield, Conn., where a 
warmly dressed man drove him to a farm. He was asked ‘to set up 


the recording company. Here, again, is the testimony as Morros 
gave it: 


Q—You referred to a warmly dressed man who picked you up. Can you 
identify that individual? 


A—That was Alfred K. Stern. 

Q—Now, with respect to the company. Did you sell them the Boris Morros 
recording company? 

A—No. Did I sell to them? 

Rosman Did they purchase the company? 

—No. 

Q— What was the organizational set-up of the company? 

A—The organizational—if you have a little patience I will tell you the end. 
It a make any difference because—let me be chronological—don’t jump 
ahead. 

I believe either Dec. 31 or Jan. 1, or the first week in January, when he— 
Stern—came to me, accompanied by Zubilin. I had the contract ready and 
Stern signed the contract with me in the presence of Zubilin. 

Q— Was it incorporated in California or New York? 

A—They wanted to retain the name Boris Morros in California, so OK. 

Q— What was so important about the recording company? 

A—All I can tell you is what I know. What I know is what I understood, 
(a) Zubilin wanted Alfred Stern to have a legitimate business to be trained to be 
a qualified businessman, and (b) they wanted a business he could learn quickly 
and operate quickly, so he could issue certificates and send representatives all 
over the country, and outside the country. 

They had ambitions to send representatives from the music company to South 
America—and in this country—with Stern being able to operate it. 


Stern’s wife, Martha Dodd, is the daughter of the former American 
ambassador to Germany. She and her husband fled the United States 
when Morros’ testimony led to their indictment by a Federal Grand 
Jury, and turned up in Europe bearing passports from Paraguay. 
They dare not return to this country, for in addition to a $50,000 
fine for contempt of court, aa face charges of espionage. 

Wherever the Russians send y, they provide cover for his 
espionage. In the case of Jack “Soble e, it was a bristle factory in 
France. And Morros chuckled when he told the committee staff: 


I tell you funny story. For the record, a funny story. He was selling me an 
idea, Soble, that his father, and maybe for many generations, was in the bristle 
business, and he has inherited from his father a bristle factory 100 mil®s, or 
around 100 miles away from Paris. 

Later, if you will follow me, and if you have patience to follow me, I have 
learned that this was a bristle factory purchased for Soble with Soviet money. 
And this is funny; very, very embarrassing to the Soviets. That was his cover. 

When later he was trying to sell me an idea to go to Moscow and meet the 
High Almighty, he introduced me, not directly, but made appointment for me 
to meet the French—or rather the Russian ambassador in France, Ambassador 
Bogomolov, to whom I have shown my pictures in his projection room—to whom 
I have shown the picture I was then producing in Paris, France, which is also 
fine because Sacha Guitry was a great French performer. 
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I was telling the Russian ambassador the picture | was making then and he 
said, ‘‘That is Marxism,’’ and he insisted I should take the picture to Moscow. 

The funny part about the ambassador, after I was showing him my pictures 
a couple of evenings, he insisted one evening in me seeing their pictures—Soviet 
pictures—and the Soviet picture was a well-made picture, about spying, and the 
spy had as a cover a bristle factory. Iam giving you facts for your information. 

When I was watching the pieture, the main motif of the picture, which was the 
bristle factory, I got up from my seat, and I thought to enjoy myself, and I ad- 
dressed the Russian ambassador in French—he speaks very well French. 

“‘How can you do a thing like that? Do you realize the man who is arranging 
for me the rendezvous with you has a bristle factory?’ I said. 

It dawned on him and he gave orders—destroy the negatives, the picture and 
everything. 

This is, by the way, while it is a joke for you, for you, for you and for all of us, 
that is important to remember. They are vicious, the Russians, and sometimes 
smart, but they will always miss the last bolt, the last screw. 

Do you know what I want to say? When you follow me to the end, and when 
they have important assignments, will prove to you, they can still, or even make 
the most important thing, but they will miss one bolt, one serew will not be in 
order, and that is the easiest thing to catch them, is just look for that bolt that 
they always miss. Do you know what I am talking about? That is very im- 
portant. 


In order to keep the record straight, committee staff personnel 
asked Morros to state whether everything he did during his 10 vears 
as an undercover agent was with the knowledge of the FBI. Looking 
through the transcript of the staff consultation, 1 see his answer: 

The first two, three years, I was doing exactly for the Bureau what they asked 
me to do, and gradually I have learned, and the Bureau will some time be guided 
by what I suggest. But we worked together. 


The best part, and the best thing I can say to you, we are today better friends 
than the first day we met, and we think alike. 


I think you will understand when I tell you that many of the people 


the FBI arrested—or will arrest—and many of the leads furnished 
our committee as a result of Morros’ work were never seen by Morros 
himself. 

And you also must bear in mind that many people we know as 
subversives have not been and will not be prosecuted. Aside from 
the fact that proof is a difficult thing, knowing is one matter and 
prosecuting in our courts another. 

Many of our people—and some of our courts—still cling to the idea 
that Communism is 4 mere political theory. It is more than that. 
It is a plot to enslave the United States and the rest of the world. 





INTRIGUE MOUNTS ABROAD 


Have you any idea what it’s like to be a spy? 

It is pressure. It is continual alertness, weekdays and weekends. 
It means being on your toes day and night, never saying a wrong 
thing, never making a wrong move. 

That’s the kind of life Boris Morros led for 10 years as a spy for 
the Russians and a counterspy for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

He said in a consultation with the staff of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities that he made 68 trips abroad during those 
10 years. He met the great and near-great of Russian espionage. 
He received orders which sound fantastic. 

He was ordered to plant a secretary in the office of Francis Cardinal 
Spellman in New York to report regularly to the espionage group. 

He was ordered to obtain ‘compromising information” about high 
United States officials, including President Eisenhower—then Supreme 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe—and Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
then American Military Governor in Germany and now head of the 
Crusade for Freedom. 

And finally, Boris Morros was ordered to go to Moscow. 

Here is the excerpt from the transcript of the consultation, with 
regard to the trip to Russia: 

Q—This is January, 1950? 

A—This is January 1950. And arriving in Prague, let me tell you, I believe 


I am improvising. On the train to Prague I believe there was a Broadway 
producer. 


Q—H. 8.? 
A—I believe so. He was on the train. That is all I can tell you. I believe 
| know him by ‘‘Hello, Hello.”’ I don’t believe I ever spoke to him even on the 


train. However, there was another fellow on the train, a Viennese, a fellow by 
the name of Aloise Englander. The first name is A-l-o-i-s-e. That is an unusual 
name. And I believe Englander is the last name, I believe he is a publisher. 

Q—Is that E-n-g-l-a-n-d-e-r? 

A—That is right. And if I am not mistaken, because I did not dwell on that 
point, the two, that is S. and Englander, were married to somebody else’s wives— 
some complication. I think S. married Englander’s former wife. They were 
very friendly, you know. I think Englander was traveling solo, coming over, 
talking generalities, sociabilities. And I believe this is all I have seen of that S., 
on that train I mean. 

Q—Go on, please. Anything else that is significant? 

A—This I may mention to you. When I arrived to Prague, I stopped at the 
Hotel Alcorn, a pretty nice hotel. But the most beautiful girl, speaking English 
with an accent, came knocking at the door—I didn’t have a chance to take my 
coat off yet. She said, “I just saw in the book you registered you come from Holly- 
wood.” 

This I must tell you. These people that they were sending—to tempt me, to 
ask me, checking on me. _ I threw her out. 

Normally, I would say, ‘‘Well, have you been in Hollywood?’ You know, I 
would get in conversation. But I threw her out bodily. And I immediately 
called to the phone Silin, the Soviet ambassador, and I said, “Is this the way you 
are going to treat me from now to Moscow?” And I raised the devil with the 
ambassador. And that gave me also the line of behavior that I took all the 
way through, forth and back. You understand what I mean. 

Q—And did the situation change after you berated the ambassador? 
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A—The ambassador took care of my transportation, the proper trains, and so 
forth, and he sent me a little fellow who took me to the train and took physical 
charge. That was to Warsaw. Nothing outstanding happened there. 

By the way, I could have had atomic bombs with me. No baggage was ex- 
amined. I took with me a ‘‘Carnegie Hall” picture. That is about 14 rolls, you 
know, in an iron case, and nobody opened it, you know. 

Q—Did ‘you know how far S. and Englander were going? 

A—I mean, as far as I know or as far as I was led to believe in conversations, 
they were going to Prague. And I think again there was some women involved, 
former wife, future—I couldn’t make it out ever. This Aloise Englander, he is a 
five-times married man, or three times. He has children from three wives, and 
it was very complicated. But it looks like they were going to Prague. 

Q—Now, at that period of time—in 1950—as I remember it, American pass- 
ports were restricted to travel in Czechoslovakia. 

A—No, no, no, no. No, because my visa was a legitimate visa from every 
point of view. 

I went to David Bruce, who was our ambassador to France, and either the 
stamp was already there that I was permitted to go, or the girl put a stamp on. 
In other words, I had an old passport, and she put a stamp on. In other words, 
it was completely legitimate. 

Q—Was your American passport picked up in Czechoslovakia or Warsaw, and 
was the visa stamped? 

A—No, no. This little fellow that I told you was delegated by the Russian 
ambassador in Prague to help me with all little things, took my passport, and he 
went to the Polish embassy, or customs, and he did all the [indicating] stamping. 

It might interest you to know that on the way back I went the same way and 
stopped in Prague, and when I got to Vienna the first evening I got a call from 
the Soviet consul immediately to meet him at the Mozart Cafe. And when I 
met him he told me the Americans are trailing me. He informs me he got a cable 
from Moscow. 

I say, ‘‘How do you know?”’ He said, ‘‘Because the secretary of the American 
embassy is our girl.’”’ So I got something already. 

Q—Was it the American embassy in Moscow? 

A—No, no, no. Listen to what I say. It was a girl in the American embassy 
in Prague. And at the’right time we eliminated the girl in Prague. 


On the basis of Morros’ information, three employees of the American 
Embassy in Prague were dismissed—“eliminated,”’ as Morros termed 
it. 

At one point, when Morros was asked to furnish a report on former 
New York Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, twice Republican candidate for 
President, and Chief Justice Earl Warren, he made the nearest thing 
to a slip—actually the only one he came close to committing in those 
10 years. 

He told us he was being questioned by Korotkov, head of Russian 
spy activities all over the world, who had some complaints. From 


the transcript of Morros’ consultation, here is that story in his own 
words: 


Then he was complaining that my dossier, my file, is empty, and I should write 
about Warren and Dewey. So we had the Bureau (FBI) prepare a report and 
gave them a report on Warren and Dewey—a report you could have written by 
heart, whatever you know. 


Oh, yes, I was criticized for that report. Soble was praising me. Then 
Korotkov said, “Why the hell did you bring this? Anybody can read in the 
encyclopedia for this information.” 


To give you some insight into Morros’ work for the FBI, you should 
know certain things, heretofore unpublished. Only about three people 
in the entire world knew that Morros was a counterspy for the FBI. 
The more that knew, the worse his chances would be of carrying out 
his mission. 

One of his “contacts’”—an agent of the Bureau—managed to be 
available to Morros at all times. That is, until he went behind the 
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Iron Curtain, and then he was on his own. How the contacts were 
made is something I cannot reveal here. After all, there are only a 
very few methods of carrying out counterespionage and if I told you 
the one Morros used, there would be one less for the FBI to use. 

But only three persons—not his father, not his wife, not his son, not 
his best friend or most trusted business associate—knew that Boris 
Morros was a counterspy. 

When he had something to tell the FBI, an agent managed to be 
available. Otherwise, there was no contact—none at all. is pass- 

ort and visas went through the same as any other American’s. He 
a ca his tickets just like you or I would. 

There was only one minor concession. 

Since spying is illegal anywhere, there was a danger that Morros 
would be arrested by authorities of another nation, like France or 
Switzerland or Belgivm, and charged with espionage. The FBI was 
faeevee to come to his aid in the event that happened. It would 

ave meant the end of his career as a counterspy, but it would have 
saved him from prison. 


Once Morros was summoned to Moscow, he was told his protection 
would end. 


They told me, ‘‘Once you go in there, you are on your own,”’— 


he told the committee staff— 
They said I would have to shift for myself—and that included Moscow—in case 
something happened. 

They told me, “Nobody in the American Embassy in Moscow knows you.” 

Yet, Morros wen behind the Iron Curtain. 

How does it feel to be a spy? Let me tell you what Morros told 
the committee staff. This is not on the record, it is a compilation of 
notes taken in off-the-record conversation. 

Like other foreigners in Moscow, Morros was followed by the 
Russian secret police. Only he was not an ordinary American. He 
was, in effect, an agent of the FBI. 

Fears gnawed at the pudgy counterspy. He was a Russian by 
birth, who had fled his homeland for the United States. He had 
heard stories of former Russian citizens who were arrested by the 
police and tortured until they wished they were dead. 

He knew of former Russians who were declared Soviets again by 
the Reds and, as such, were classed as traitors to their homeland 
and shot. 

He knew he was being followed. He had no illusions about their 
trust in him as he walked the streets of Moscow. 

Mrs. Morros was there and he wanted to tell her what he was 
doing. He could not, for her protection—what she didn’t know 
could not hurt her—as well as his own. 

And so Boris Morros walked the streets of Moscow—alone. He 
had to talk to someone, he had to tell someone where his sympathies 
really were—that he was an American working for America. 

He talked to himself. 

He looked over his shoulders, to see if his “‘tail’”’ was nearby. And 
he talked to himself some more. 
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I believe that if Boris Morros hadn’t carried on those conversations 
with Boris Morros, there would be no Boris Morros to tell the story 
today. 


The Russians brought Morros to Moscow to give him orders to 
start a television company in the United States. But rather than 


have me tell you what went on, let us hear what he told our committee 
staff: 


In Moscow, I was met at the station by three men, two of the motion-picture 
industry and one man from the GPU (secret police), a man by the name of 
Korotkov, and he was my liaison. 

I stopped at the Hotel Metropole, and every day, or almost every day, I was 
taken for two, three hours to a “‘conspirative department,”’ and I was introduced 
to an assistant of Korotkov, a fellow by the name of Petrov, who tried to indoc- 
trinate me. They all thought that I am a very good man, and that I don’t know 
the elect, so he was trying to make me a pious Communist, or to know what are 
the elements. 

The main thing is self-criticism. Then, how lucky we are that Communism 
was born in Russia. If it would have been born in any other country it would 
have been an enemy a long time ago. Then came up conversations, family ties 
are not important, that is an accident. This is the most important. 

In other words, this is what they have to go through. 

Then meetings with Korotkov, and how should the television company be set 
up, how it will function, how fine a man is Soble, and Soble is my boss, and how 
the money is to be transferred to the company. 

I should get acquainted with the motion-picture experts and maybe decide 
with them what kind of pictures they will buy from me, or they will give me, or 
something like that. That may be of interest to you, Napoli—the official head 
of Sov something; Sov Export, sold pictures in this country; I believe that was 
what they called him—he is 100 percent their man. 

It would be a half guess but I believe his first name is Nicolai, head of the 
Russian movies—Artkino. 





LITTLE DETAILS ARE IMPORTANT FOR SPY 


A Russian espionage agent on a foreign mission never does any- 
thing by accident. Everything is by design. To a Russian working 
for Russia away from Russia, the most innocuous act has the most 
hidden meaning. 


I learned this from consultations between the staff of this com- 
mittee and Boris Morros. 


‘“‘There’s always a reason,” Morros told the staff in an off-the-record 
conversation : 


A handshake, a kiss, a match to light a cigaret, a kiss—there’s always a reason. 
And when they introduce you to someone because they “just wanted you to say 
‘Hello,’ ’’ you can be sure there is a reason for that, too. 


So it was with Morros, who was introduced casually to Martha 
Dodd, daughter of the former American ambassador to Germany, 
while Morros was a producer for Paramount Studios in Hollywood. 
He recalls that a Paramount employee made the introduction. 

When Morros next saw Martha Dodd, she was Martha Dodd Stern, 
wife of Alfred K. Stern. They were up to their eyeballs in Red 
espionage and he put the finger on them for the FBI. They have 
been indicted by a Federal Grand Jury. 

Rather than face the charges of espionage, they fled the United 
States, bought Paraguayan passports and now are fugitives from 
justice in Kurope. The Sterns also have been fined $50,000 for con- 
tempt of court so there is little chance they will return to this country. 

It was Mrs. Stern—who preferred to be called Martha Dodd—who 
first reported to high Soviet spy officials that she thought Boris 
Morros wasn’t what he was supposed to be. 

The second time he ran into something like that was when Jane 
Foster Zlatovsky told him: 

‘‘Boris, something doesn’t let me believe you are what you pretend.”’ 

Morros talked his way out of it both times. He continued his 
double life as a spy and counterspy until ordered home by the FBI, 
when the Bureau learned the Russians had seen the light and were 
preparing to kill him. 

Part of Morros’ duties as a Red agent was the transmission of 
messages from agents in the country to their superiors in Europe— 
most of them in Russian embassies. Some of those messages came 
from Jack Soble, who at one time was Morros’ boss but who later 
fell from favor and ended up taking orders from Morros. 

Here is Morros’ own story—in staff consultations with our Com- 
mittee—on that phase of the operation: 


Q—Did you ever have occasion to know what was in any of these reports that 


were forwarded by Soble or any other agent? Did they ever tell you what was 
in them? 


A—No. 

Q— You just knew they were sending reports? 
A—Yes. 

Q—But you never had any idea of the subject matter? 


A—With the exception of the two reports that I personally carried for Soble. 
I have not seen. I was told. T was told. 
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Q—What was in those two reports that you carried? Did you read the two 
reports you carried for Soble? 

A—tThe reports that I gave were reports from Soble to the Soviet officials. 

Q—About what? 

A—They were mostly complaining about his port. He wants money. 
At the beginning he wants possibly to get settled in this country, and the later 
one, in spite of the passport, he wants to get out of this country—he wants to 
get home. Home means Moscow. Or get settled in some of the industries in 
South America. I mean to tell you, the Bureau (FBI) has all of it. 

Q—Did the knowledge ever come to you that the Russians used Swiss banks 
to ree money in payment of their various agents throughout the world? 

A—No. 

Q—You mentioned Swiss banks earlier at the time you were going to negotiate 
to sell films to them and they were going to pay you. You said they discussed 
possibly paying you by depositing in Swiss banks. Do you remember your 
saying that? 

A—Yes, yes. As far as that is concerned, it was implied to me that that would 
be the account of Soble in credit Swiss. 

Q—In Swiss credit? 

A— Yes. 

Q—It was implied. Who implied that to you? 

A-—Korotkov and Soble. 

Q—Well, by imply, you mean they told you that? 

A—Yes, yes. 

Q—Do you know if they ever did it? 

A—No. 

Q—After Soble left in 1954, what assignments did you receive from the Soviets? 

A—At that time it was mostly to straighten out Soble, and to get from him 
the money back and the information in reference to Trotskyites. 

Q—Did you in 1954 also return to the United States? 

A—Always I was—I was often here for one day only. I made 68 trips over 
the ocean. I was every second month here. 


Morros was asked for the names of people with whom he had direct 
Russian espionage contacts in the United States. Here is his reply: 

This is all the people I had—this is my group: In other words, Jack Soble, 
Myra Soble, Jacob Albam, Martha Dodd, Alfred Stern, Jane Foster, George Zlat- 
ovsky, and all the others on the other side. 

In addition, Morros explained to us, he had in his group a young 
man named Iliusha Wolston, a Canadian whom he never saw. 

I do not want to give you the impression that only the people 
mentioned here are involved. There were others, but Morros never 
saw them. Take, for example, the case of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Spitz. 

Refugees from Austria, they settled in the United States. They 
became American citizens and Dr. Spitz even volunteered for the 
military service but was turned down because at the time of his 
application, his citizenship had not yet become final. 

Boris Morros never saw the Spitzes. But he implicated them as 
surely as though he had caught them with their fingers in the atomic 
pile. And here is the inside story of the way it happened: 

While working for the Russians—and at the same time for the 
FBI—in Austria, Morros came into contact with a wealthy celluloid 
manufacturer, who told him that his sister-in-law was married to a 
doctor in the United States and was engaged in atomic espionage. 
We in the committee had had a file on the Spitzes. 

They worked in a novel way. Dr. Spitz was a pathologist at a 
veterans’ hospital in New Mexico, in the heart of the atomic research 
area. He was able to hear people talk when they came to the hospital 
for treatment. What he heard made interesting reading for the 
Soviets. 
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With the information we got from Morros, we would have been 
able to call the doctor and his wife before the committee and perhaps 
learn more about their activities. The FBI surely would have been 
able to question them at length. 

But even before they got wind of what was happening, they had 
left this country. They have renounced their American citizenship 
and applied for Austrian citizenship again. They are out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States and undoubtedly never will pay for 
their crimes against America. ' 

There were others, too, whom Morros involved. Some had been 
suspected either by the Department of Justice or the committee 
investigators. Others were new ones to us. I must repeat here 
however, that it is the policy of our committee never to interfere 
either with the Bureau or the Department of Justice. 

And that is why, much as I would like to, I cannot reveal many of 
the names. Some of those people at this moment are being investi- 
gated by agents of the FBI. Some of them have been investigated 
and will be called for questioning. And until the Bureau and the 
Department have completed their work, I cannot jeopardize the opera- 
tion by revealing these names. 

You may be interested in Morros’ views on people in the enter- 
tainment industry as they are used by the Communists. The fol- 
lowing, from the transcript of Morros’ consultation with us, gives 
that story clearly: 

fare wae use do the Soviets make of people employed in the entertainment 
field 

A—Any devoted man would be importart for them. I would say the most 
sensitive pespin would be people in the theatrical field. 

When I say sensitive, I mean people of high nervous tension are vulnerable in 
that way, particularly if they are former Russians and they have relations, or 
married to Russian relations. Another thing that I was told, that from the Czar 
days, people traveling the world over would propagate purposes of ultra-Russian 
interests. 

Now I hope you understand what I am talking about. And that this very 
fallacy today is stronger than ever before, that this kind of sensitive people 
answer their purposes. 

Q—Do you possess ony knowledge of any activities on the part of B.? 

A—No. I met with him—I met him on the boat when I was coming over 
from Europe here. I don’t know him particularly well, and I cannot be of any 
help more than just to say we had a talk. 

Q—Did you know R.? 

A—R, I think I met through Sterns. R.—Maybe through the Sterns—played 
for me in his apartment once his score, what show it was I don’t remember now. 
It was a popular show he made. 

Q—A popular musical? 

A—That is right. And R., it was reported to me by Jane Foster a couple of 
years ago, that he was visiting them, was friendly, and sent letters or messages, 
and Martha and Jane were particularly friendly. I know they were very friendly. 

rue friendly? 

A—Yes. 


Morros also confirmed committee information that Saul Kaplan, 
a Philadelphian who changed his name to Sol Kaplan, was openly 
pro-Communist. 

“No question about it,’’ Morros said, “he was unpleasant in every- 
thing.”’ 

Kaplan wrote the musical score of “Tales of Manhattan,” one of 
Morros’ successful motion pictures. And although the chunky 
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counterspy was accustomed to writing his own music, he said he 
hired Kaplan because he worked cheaply. 

Last January, Morros’ work as a Russian spy—and as an FBI 
counterspy—came to a halt. 

I believe every man, woman, and child in the United States should 
hear Boris Morros’ story from Boris Morros himself. Because I am 
convinced it is important, | am writing that part of his story which 
can now be revealed. 





REDS BECOME SUSPICIOUS, 10-YEAR ROLE ENDS IN PERIL 


For 10 years, Boris Morros played the role of faithful servant to the 
Russian espionage masters. All the time, he was working as a counter- 
spy for the Federal Bureau of Investigation—leading a nerve-racking 
life that might have killed other men. Finally, the Russians went a 
step too far. They asked Morros to obtain for them information 


which might have wrecked United States air superiority, and when 
Morros demurred, he was suspected. 


This was brought out vividly in a consultation between Morros 
and the staff of our committee. Here is that part of the record: 


Q—Now, you told us in an off-the-record conversation of an approach that 
that had been made to you with respect to an interest that the Soviets had in a 
mechanical device which they needed in their supersonic plane development. 
On the record, would you describe that to us, please? 

A—The new man that took Korotkov’s (leader of Red espionage) place held 
me one time 16 hours with him, and it is no use describing what I went through 
with him. But he finally accepted me that I am all right, and the most important 
thing he has to know, and that is why he is entrusting it to me, and he made the 
trip especially to find out if I am all right. 

And I am the one to be given the assignment, and that—-that was the time he 
made the mistake. 

He explained to me that Russia had difficulty with supersonic planes, faster- 
than-sound planes. Their canopies are wrong, and their tires are wrong, and 
after unusual speed when they land down, they turn over and they lose the 
airplane. 

Q—In discussing it with you, did he give you any suggestions of any sources 
where this information might have been gotten? You were on your own to find it? 

A—TI was on my own, but I had to explain to them how. It was my job and 
my assignment to find a way how, but not to overlook or underlook in bringing 
the information to him how, and that is how we always worked. 

The information I never gave him and that is when I started really their 
doubts in me, that I was stalling them too much. I was correcting their ques- 
tions and telling them what was patented, and certain things are not patented, 
and the Navy Department or the Army Department just gives orders, and this 
is what we need and it is up to you to manufacture—to produce. You know? 

And of course, I always tried to give them the proper answer—that this is so 
actually. But we decided after many discussions that this is too valuable infor- 
mation, that it May not be worthwhile for me to get it. And this is really where 
it started to break down the entire structure that I built up. 

Q—As a result of your delays in supplying information relating to the super- 
sonic plane, did your operations become suspect to the Soviets? 

A—Right. 

Q—Would you explain for this record that which led up to your believing 
that they suspected you? 

A—My American contacts were analyzing very thoroughly. We were all 
together, we were going over this very thoroughly. It wasn’t a casual decision. 
And far from me it was to recommend to give them. I don’t want to give them 
anything unless we will get something in exchange, and I didn’t feel anything I 
would get would be worth the return. Understand what I mean? 

And by me not delivering to them what they wanted they were very anxious — 
they were calling me continually after Vienna was free of Russian occupation, 
and their clandestine or conspirative meeting places disappeared, and their tele- 
phone didn’t answer any more, and they were just calling me unexpectedly. 

They always knew where I was in Vienna. That you must give them credit. 
And once walking out from my lawyer’s office at 8:30 in the morning I bumped 
into one of their men—my car, you know how it is—and I wanted to say I want 
to see you, and of course he wasn’t very keen. He saw me, but he evaded— 
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unless you go to Moscow, or bring your assignment ready, we are not ready to 
talk to you. 


Last January, Morros made a dinner date with Vladimir Posner, 
a former Hollywood cameraman who was being investigated by our 
committee when he fled the United States to avoid testifying before 
us. Posner by that time was head of all East German motion-picture 
industries. 

Morros told the committee staff: 


After having the argument whether he should come to West Berlin or I should 
come to East Berlin for dinner, and having another telephone from him a few 
days later, he called me again and said he will not have dinner with me. 

And that served as a signal to me that my cards are not completely right, and 
I left for Munich. I left for Munich hesitatingly, on the other Sua being ready 
to keep my appointment January 20 with the Soviet ambassador in Vienna. 

And on the 19th of January, this year, in Munich, I received the word ‘‘Cin- 
erama,”’ implying that I have to come home at once. 

Q—‘‘Cinerama”’ was a code word which had been arrived at by you and your 


contacts which meant that you were to drop whatever you were doing and return 
to America? 


A—Correct. 
Q—Because your life was in danger? 
A—That is correct. 


And so, with a one-word cablegram from the FBI, a 10-year career 
of spying and counterspying came to a close. 

From the association of a counterspy with agents of the FBI, a 
close personal friendship develops. It is this friendship which in 
large part is responsible for the success of such a mission. 

It was with mixed emotions that the FBI agents who knew Morros’ 
secret—they were the only persons in the world outside himself who 
did—sent that cablegram. They wanted Boris Morros to continue 
his valuable work for freedom. Yet they wanted to protect him 
from danger, as much as they could. 

Morros tells of one particularly amusing incident in his off-the- 
record talks with committee personnel. It relates to the night he 
was invited to the Russian embassy in Paris to see a new Soviet 
motion picture: 


My contact—the FBI man—was in the hotel with me when I got the call to 
come to the Russian embassy. And we decided to have some fun—that he would 


go with me to see the movie, and that I would introduce him as my doctor, visiting 
Paris from New York. 


We rode down the stairs in the elevator and in the lobby we met George 
Zlatovsky. 


He wanted to go along with us to see the movie in the embassy and so we took 
him along. All three of us—me, Zlatovsky, and the FBI contact—went to the 
embassy to see the picture. 


Morros’ face brightened as he told the staff the story. It was 
funny to him—one of the few funny things that happened in 10 years 
of tension and pressure. 

Our staff personnel wound up its interrogation of Morros with a 
series of questions which I believe would do well to close this story 
on Boris Morros, the spy and counterspy. 

Here is the transcript: 


Q—Do you know of any specific espionage assignment given to the Zlatovskys? 

A—This is in effect known, that one of their main missions was to mobilize 
new personnel continually to look for men devoted to Communism and to serve 
for the underground work of the GPU. Particularly they were interested in find- 
ing personnel from American servicemen, and sometimes to look for compromising 
material against those who are in no way to cooperate with them. 
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Q—Do you know whether they were successful in recruiting any American 
service personnel? 

A—The relationship so quickly deteriorated that I don’t think they were too 
successful. Anyway, it hasn’t come to my information. 

Q—Do you know of any service they rendered to Russia while they were 
employed by the United States? She (Mrs. Zlatovsky) was in the OSS in 
Washington. 

i very little, if anything. All I was told by her and by Soble is that 
she brought many documents from Indonesia that were brought to the Russian 
representative in the United Nations—and that served him to build al! his case 
against Indonesia. 

Q—She brought these documents while she was employed by the Government? 

A—Yes; and she speaks the Malayan language and served the Communist 
cause. 

Q—In 1954, Jane Foster Zlatovsky returned to the United States because of 
the illness of her mother. She had her passport picked up by the State Depart- 
ment, and thereafter, in order for her to return to Paris, she sued for recovery 
of her passport. She was represented in that action against Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles by Leonard Boudin, an attorney, of New York City. Do 
you possess any knowledge of how she engaged Leonard Boudin as her attorney? 

A—Jane Foster told me at the Ambassador Hotel that she looked and asked 
for Bartley Crum’s advice, and he either being busy, or for some reason, thought 
it would be better to employ as her attorney Leonard Boudin. That is what 
she told me. 

Q—Now I would like to ask you this. Mr. Walter, who is chairman of our 
committee, made a speech on the floor of the House of Representatives with 
respect to what he considered to be a threat to the security of the United States, 
which resulted from a Federal judge (Judge Burnita Matthews, of the District of 
Columbia) overruling the Secretary of State and issuing a passport to Jane Foster 
Zlatovsky, which passport enabled her to flee the United States and flee the 
jurisdiction of the American courts. What is your opinion with respect to this? 
Should the Secretary of State have full discretion in a question of issuing passports 
in this matter? 


A—When it concerns the security of the United States, no question about it. 
You are 100 percent right. 

Q—Although your activities were limited to the individuals whose names 
you have already mentioned, is it your opinion that other Soviet espionage 
groups have succeeded in penetrating important areas of the Government and 
are still operating in the United States? 

A— My personal opinion? 

Q— Yes, based on all of your experience in the field. 

A—I believe we have made great steps forward, and there may be two-thirds 
now less than before. But there is no question we have some. I believe we still 
have them, and it is a great danger to have them in any division. 

Q— Would you say that as long as there is a Soviet system as it exists there 
will be an espionage system throughout the world? 

A—No question about it. They live it. 

Q—One thing emerged clearly from our discussion. Namely, that the official 
Soviet missions in this country, as well as in other countries, are centers of 
espionage, and not only centers but the officials themselves. 

A—There is no question about it. There should be no question about it. 
As I told you before, there are no accidents in their activities. That goes on 
from = to bottom. And I would say officially even more so than what is hidden. 

Q— Would you like to close this record yourself with a statement with respect 
to os opinions and expressions as affecting the security of the United States? 

—I would like to say that we have to do more for our security. The American 

-ople are not cognizant of the great danger that looks us straight in the eye. 
It is much more dangerous, and much more serious, than any of us can even 
imagine. 

And we should start paying more attention to every little detail of what the 
Soviets are trying to do to us—and there is nothing good they ever have in mind 
for us. There is always great danger in anything they are doing, and it is mostly 
danger to our American form of life. 

We should fight—all of us—with all our might against it. And continuously, 


not weakening in any way to fight that, because that is the only danger that we 
are confronted with. 


This is Boris Morros—spy, and counterspy. 
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